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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s meeting will be a workshop 
meeting—it’s a Member’s Night! 


Andrew Hill, who is a botanist with BIOSIS and 
Geoff Jones will speak on WaterWatch, vegetation 
mapping and Latham Snipe. 

Next month... 

lan Smales will speak on ‘Freshwater Turtles’ 


Help Wanted! 


GFNC stall at the 
ir Angair Wildflower Show 
20-21 September, 2003 í 


We need helpers to staff the stall for a few 

hours either Saturday or Sunday. Also if you 

| have any good photos of club outings that we 

| could use for the display it would be great to | 
| update our display and /or add to the photo 
ñ album. 

$ Contact Alison Watson 5266 1087 

| ; 


oo 
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Saturday 30, Sunday 31 August 


Our ‘Hill’ is due for its annual TLC in order to keep it free 
of the weed and to ensure that our past efforts and the 
subsequent regrowth of native flora remain intact. 
Location: The Saddle. Enter the park and follow signs 
on Great Circle Drive in a clockwise direction. 
A gate to our work area will be closed but unlocked, 
pass through and close gate behind you. If unsure of 
directions inquire at park office, a ranger should be on 
duty. 
Time: 9:30am. Sat. 10:00am. Sun. 
Bring: Eye protection, gloves, lunch, flora/bird books, 
warm/wet clothing and as always, a friend. 
Contact: Rob Beardsley 52411951 

Claire & Dennis Greenwell 52437047 


GFNC Web page: 


http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
& 


we now have an e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


BEBEEBEBEEEEEEEBEEBEEEEBEE 
A We welcome new member A 
EN Jennifer Morrow N 
æ tothe Club and wish her a long and happy %3 
Pa association. 4 
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Club Excursion 
Drysdale and Ocean Grove Nature 


Reserve 
Sunday, 17 August, 2003 


Leader: Dave King 


8.45 am: Meet at Clairvaux, sign attendance book and 
arrange transport. 

9.00 am: Proceed to Drysdale to visit Lake Lorne. Turn off 
Portarlington Road, first right after the roundabout. This 
lake always supports good numbers of waterfowl. Black- 
fronted Dottrels can usually be found the year round. Water 
level has been fairly well maintained in spite of the drought. 
10.30 am: Proceed to the Basin via Giles Road & Basin 
Road. This is a reserve encompassing a depression within 
a sand dune created by wind driven sand from across the 
Peninsula during the last Ice Age. The depression is 
probably the result of mining the sand in times past. In 
wetter times a pool is present. Vegetation of note is the 
Austral Grasstrees, outliers of what was probably an | 
extensive range across the Peninsula from the vicinity of 
Ocean Grove. 

11.45 am: Proceed to Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
(OGNR), south on Princess Street, left into Swan Bay Road 
and right into Grubb Road. 

12 noon: Picnic lunch at OGNR. 

1.00 pm: A general walk through the No.1 block of the 
Reserve. Wattles should be prominent in blossom. 
Dependent upon current weather conditions a variety of 
fungi should be found. A good variety of birdlife is to be 
expected, with the potential of sighting of Wallaby and 
Echidna. 

3.45 pm: Gather at the Information Centre for a specimen 
table, comparison of notes and a ‘cuppa’. 


Advance Notice of Campouts 


VFENCA 10—12 October 
Hosted by Portland FNC at Cape Bridgewater. Program and 
Booking Form on President's table or phone Dick 

Southcombe 52433916. 


GFNC 31 October—4 November 
Base—Gilwell Park Scout Camp at Gembrook is adjacent to 
Bunyip and Kurth Kiln Parks. Cost per person for 4 nights— 
tent site $30, caravan site $40, bedroom of 4 bunks plus 
kitchenette $60. Lodge accommodation available if 4 twin 
share rooms are booked in the next few weeks $130. 
Contact Dick Southcombe phone 52433916. 


GFNC Friends of Seaview Park 


Members are invited to a meeting/working bee 
commencing 9.00 am Saturday 23 August. Bring usual 
tools and morning tea. Dick Southcombe 


Picture on the front cover courtesy Claire Greenwell: 
Coast Beard-heath Leucopogon parviflorus 


The insect on last month’s cover was a native weevil. 
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Library Notes 
.. Heather Cameron 


We have some new acquisitions: 


cD 
Is it a Native? Weed Identification Guide for Central 
Victoria, Ern Perkins. 


Books 

Kangaroo Island Wildflowers Illustrated, Ida Jackson. G.B. 
and J.M. Rees for Vivonne Bay Outdoor Education 
Environmental Field Study Centre, Kangaroo Island, 
1993. 


Geelong Environment Directory, Environment and 
Natural Resources Unit, City of Greater Geelong, 2003. 


Foothills to Foreshore: a Field Guide to Selected 
Indigenous Plants of Southern Victoria Suitable for 
Cultivation, Kathie and Peter Strickland. 2003. Kareelah, 
Balnarring. 


Bones of Contention: the Archaeopteryx Scandals, Paul 
Chambers, 2002. John Murray, London. (About a fossil 
found in Germany which was apparently half bird and half 
reptile and was named 'Archaeopteryx'. Donated by Jan 
Winstanley.) 


Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


Plants observed during our June club excursion to Rice, 
Stewart and Dan Reserves and their road reserves, were 
the subject of our group’s first workshop at the Geelong 
Botanic Garden meeting room. 


Rachel Keary, who has many indigenous plants growing 
on her property near Rice Reserve, was able to bring 
specimens for study purposes. 


They included Acacias—memsii, melanoxylon, paradoxa, 
pycnantha, and verticillata—i.e. Black Wattle, Blackwood, 
Hedge Wattle, Golden Wattle and Prickly Moses, Bursaria 
spinosa, Dodonea viscosa, Melaleuca lanceolata— 
Moonah, Allocasuarina verticullata—Drooping Sheoak 
and Pomaderis halmaturina sub sp. continentis which 
caused a great deal of discussion. 


Pomaderris are not easy to identify although we who live 
west of Melbourne have an easier task than those who 
live to the east where 33 species are known. Using a 
hand lens or microscope to study Pomaderris leaves is a 
good way to learn about the different types of hair found 
on plants and it may assist identification. 


Of the 41 Pomaderris species/sub species recorded in 
Flora of Victoria only 2 are given common names Hazel 
P.— P. aspera (rough due to hairs) and Lacy P.—P. 
elachophylla (small leaf). Although P. prunifolia and P. 
ferruginea are locally known as plum-leaf and rusty 
respectivly, Flora of Victoria does not use those common 
names. Why is that so? 
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y President’s Corner A 
y August 2003 A 
...John Bottomley ^ 


IN 
\y 


\ Diana has just returned from her trip and we look 
v forward to hearing about the highlights. She will be 
y back writing the President's Corner next month. 
Wy 

w Geelong Botanic Gardens venue i 
V The first Committee and Plant Group meetings in 
v have been held at the Botanic Gardens venue. We ^ 
Y plan to hold these meetings regularly at this sitein ~ 
Y anticipation of new facilities being developed that 


v 


may allow for all our meetings to be held there. M 
iy ` Time will tell. rN 
AN 

y y siconiputsr printer iN 
„ AS many of you are aware much of the work in dh 


v Y putting out the Geelong Naturalist each month is it 
q, done by Claire Greenwell. One of her tasks each 
y ‘month i is to produce a camera-ready copy that can 
Y be taken to the print shop for reproduction. The 
v Committee at its last meeting decided the time had 
w come to purchase a new bubble-jet printer so that 
\ Claire can produce a higher quality camera-ready „, 
y copy. We hope that you will notice an improvement 


\ in the quality of reproduction in the Geelong iN 
v Naturalist, particularly in the quality of the i 
ss photographs and other illustrations. aN 
y sA 
Y Format of general meetings A 
Y It has been clear for some time now that the tea ii 
“ breaks held before the formal part of general ‘i 
À # meetings are not supported by members. Many is 


„ members leave the meeting at this point and others ^ 
simply chat without purchasing a cuppa and 
_, biscuits. One suggestion at our last committee 
s meeting was that general meetings should be 
y conducted without a break and be finished by nine- 
w thirty. This would allow those who wish to leave 
y early to do so and still be involved in the formal part , 
v of the meeting. Those wishing to chat or ask i 
wv questions of committee members etc. could do so i 


w in the half hour following the formal end of the i 
Y meeting. If you have any views on this suggestion, 
v let a committee member know how you feel. rN 
w i 
Y Club membership rN 
X Memberships are up very slightly over last year. N 
Y „ This is good news as it shows that the Club still iN 


/’ presents activities that are seen as worthwhile by is 
‘ the Geelong community. We always welcome new a 
W |, members however, and so if there is anyone you — “, 
“know who might have an interest invite them along 
“asa guest to a meeting or an excursion so they can 
t see whether they might like to join. A few dozen 
v more members would strengthen the Club no end. 
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Out and About 
...Valda Dedman 


Winter can be cold and bleak, but 


much is happening in the natural 
world. 


Take a look out of the window. The 
Gang-gangs fly past my house 
each morning. | hear their creaky 
calls from the bathroom. Ravens, 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoos and 
Currawongs come and go. 
Crimson Rosellas call to each 
other—tink-a-tink—the answering 
call more fluting, and chuckle 
quietly to keep in contact. The 
Magpies are nesting. One 
gathered a beakful of dead grass 
thatch from my poor front lawn. It 
should make a nice soft lining. 
If you have cinerarias with great 
holes in their leaves, the culprit 
could be a hairy jet-black 
caterpillar with a row of red spots 
along each side of a broken 
orangey-red line along the middle 
of its back. It has two thick tufts on 
its head, imitation horns. It will 
become a Magpie Moth Nyotomera 
amica, black with splashes of 
creamy white across the wings and 
a black and orange-striped 
abdomen. 
Are you feeling cold and in need of 
a bit of exercise? | suggest you 
venture as far as Jerringot and try 
a spot of blackberry clearing in the 
red-gum grove. Make sure you're 
suitably clad, with boots and heavy 
long gloves. It’s quite therapeutic 
and you might have the bonus of 
seeing a bevy of ducks rise as a 
Marsh Harrier flies over, or a 
bunch of ibis feeding. Thanks to. 
Gordon and Joe, Roy and Dave, 
who have already done their 
share. [Joe and Dennis put in 
another session during the school 
holidays.] 

X 
Get into the car and venture farther 
afield to the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, where the fungi have 
been great. Some I've found this 
season include: 
eAmanita ananiceps. Pure white 
with a warty top and a ragged 
edge. 
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eAmanita ochrophylla. Ochre gills 
and a large volva at the base of the 
stalk. 
e Cortinarius radicatus. A large 
gilled fungus with a thick fibrous 
stem that goes deeply into the 
ground. The remains of the veil 
often remains around the rim of the 
yellow-gilled top and as a ring 
around the stem. 
eXerula radicans. Rooting Shank. 
Shiny brown top, white gills, long 
stalk that extends underground in a 
‘root’. 
eOmphalotus nidiformis. Ghost 
Fungus. At the base of an old 
eucalypt. | did not stay to see it 
glow at night. 
ePsathyrella aff. pennata. A patch 
of soft brown caps with lacy white 
frills of veil remnants. 
ePsolithus marmoratus. Horse- 
dropping fungus. Round, black and 
slimy, but spectacularly patterned 
gold, white and black when cut 
open. 
eRamaria ochrao-salmonicolor. 
Short and sturdy coral fungus. Pale 
orange. 
ePycnoporus coccineus. Scarlet 
Bracket. Bright vermilion brackets 
covered with tiny pores. 
eBoletus with pale lemon pores 
and a silky tan top. 
ePodoscypha petaloides. Brown 
papery flowers. 

X 
Or venture further away again. 
Canberra was wet, which brought 
Straw-necked Ibis to feed on the 
sports ovals and fifty Galahs lined 
up on the overhead wires. The 
birds were much the same species 
as at home, but with Eastern 
Rosellas as well, feeding on late 
berries, and the usual winter King 
Parrots. (Ours rarely venture to 
Geelong from the Otway forests). 
Locals tell me that the Yellow- 
tailed Black Cockatoos are unusual 
in town, roaming the suburbs for 
food to replace the lost seeds of 
the Stromlo pine forests destroyed 
in the January bushfires. Crested 
Pigeons were another unexpected 
sighting, in city gardens perhaps to 
escape the drought of far west 
New South Wales. The Ravens of 
course were Australian Ravens 
with the sad dying fall in their Caa- 
caa-caaaaaa. When in Canberra | 
always have to get used to seeing 
magpies with black backs; they are 
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the same species as our white- 
backed ones, though once they 
were sh regarded as 
separate. j 


At the Canberra Botanic Gardens 
we saw Nature Personified, the art 
of Helen Leitch, an exhibition of 
watercolour paintings on the theme 
of biodiversity. With whimsical 
humour combined with accuracy of 
observation and meticulous 
drawing, Helen Leitch turns 
insects, frogs and lizards into 
people whilst retaining their 
essential non-human 
characteristics. It is a delightful 
way of learning about symbiosis, 
defence strategies, camouflage or 
reproduction. We saw the ‘Frog 
Pre-natal Class’, with charts of 
tadpole development and also 
accurate paintings of six tadpole 
species. ‘Sound Systems’ were 
illustrated by a frog choir and those 
great percussionists, the 
grasshoppers, with explanatory 
drawings of frog call mechanisms 
and insect femurs with stridulatory 
pegs. | even found my old friends 
the Gum-leaf Skeletoniser 
caterpillars wearing their tower of 
hairy hats. 


Also on show were giant stick 
insects from the CSIRO’s National 
Insect Collection. One was needle 
thin, one fat and sturdy, one 
disguising itself as a leaf. And two 
necklaces, fit for a queen, stunning 
in their beauty. In fact, each was 
composed of about 50 beetles 
closely arranged in a circle, 
specimens of gradually decreasing 
size from thumb length to pinhead, 
every one differently patterned— 
swirls and spots, white satin, tawny 
bands, blue and black stripes, a 
black and white mosaic. One 
necklace was of rhinoceros 
beetles, the other jewel beetles. A 
brilliant display concept. 


Helen Leitch lives in Barwon 
Heads. This touring exhibition was 
commissioned by the South 
Australian Museum. | just had to 
buy the book /fs and bits of nature: 
A-Z of biodiversity which contains 
many of the images from the 
exhibition, with verses by Janine 
Breen. 

It's not for my grandchildren, 
either! 
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This Month 
.. Joe Hubbard 


‘This Month’ would welcome 
comments, corrections, 
clarifications, and original material 
generated by its suggested 
activities and excursions. Our 
Editor, Claire, would be delighted 
to enter into correspondence with 
you. 


We almost got away with that 
‘purple under the wing’ bit of 
misinformation—so you have to 
keep an eye on me [and the 
editor). 


Just singin’ in the rain 
Newtown 

| could hear the racket from inside - 
the house. It seemed that we had 
a flock of Lorikeets in the 
backyard. Out to see what all the 
fuss was about. The fuss was 
twenty Rainbow Lorikeets bathing 
in the wet foliage of a gum tree, 
still dripping from the heavy 
overnight rain. 


Their excitement was infectious. 
All the noise and activity attracted 
the usual crowd of Musk Lorikeets 
which joined them in their 
ablutions. This made ‘for a 
spectacular sight with the brightly 
coloured Rainbows, and the less 
flamboyant Musks, wing beating, 
ducking in and out of the foliage to 
catch the water droplets on their 
feathers. 


Then something spooked them 
and en masse they fled from the 
tree. 

Not a sound! 


Jizz—what was that? 
Newstead 

There are a lot of brown birds that 
come in all sizes. Then there are 
those that can be any colour in 
poor light—well grey usually. All 
this, of course, makes life difficult 
for the average twitcher. Serious 
birders, of course, have no such 
problems, they know all about 
jizzing. 


Well there they were, your 
smallish brown birds clambering 
over the bare branches of the 
trees in front of the council offices. 
They were behaving a bit like 


Varied Sittellas, but their markings 
should have been more 
conspicuous, and they weren’t 
working head first down the trunks 
as is their habit. 


Then a couple called—just a few 
sharp notes—Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters. These are a duller 
version of the White-naped, not 
brown, but pretty close. Olive- 
brown, grey-brown, grey-buff are 
its main colours. 


And just to confuse more, you 
don’t expect to find honeyeaters 
turning over bark and probing 
fissures in the trunks of trees, but 
there they were on an insect hunt. 


So you see the lot of a twitcher is 
not a happy one, happy one. 
And by the way—our birders are 
an egalitarian lot, embracing all! 


They know what they are doing! 
Newtown 

A gathering of New Holland 
Honeyeaters is something to 
behold. A few of the birds initiate 
this with excited chattering which 
soon attracts all the New Hollands 
in the vicinity, a rapid response 
unit! 


On a good day you can get as 
many as 20-30 honeyeaters 
involved in these animated and 
noisy groups. 


It’s all over quickly and they 


disperse as rapidly as they arrived. 


This morning seven sat lined up 
on the fence opposite the window 
to commence the meeting, which, 
with the arrival of more 
participants, spilled over into the 
adjoining shrubs. 


You wonder what this behaviour is 
all about. Maybe a bonding ritual, 
or more far fetched, an exchange 
of information. No doubt someone 
will tell me. 


Needling Possum 

Newtown 

The Little Ravens are giving 
Brushtail Possum in the hollow a 
hard time. 


| watched them taking turns to 
worry it. Head and shoulders 
inside the hollow, the Raven 


pecked vigorously. Possum, when 
sorely pressed, would growl 

throatily and lunge at its tormentor 
which caused a temporary retreat. 


These encounters sometimes 
continued for a half hour or more. 
Other times it was just a passing 
peck. 


| wondered why they did this. Did 
they see Possum as a threat, or a 
meal, or just a diversion? 


A black canary 

Newtown 

Sick and tired of a heavy cold and 
the cold, windy weather, | decided 
to confront both, and armoured 
with two jumpers and a beanie, set 
out to renovate a front garden bed. 
A male Blackbird kept me 
company waiting for a worm to be 
turned. 


Late in the day | heard this 
beautiful, almost inaudible, canary- 
like song. Looking for its source | 
saw the Blackbird, a few metres 
away on the fence, displaying with 
spread tail to a female crouched 
on the fence rail nearby. As he 
displayed, through a seemingly 
shut beak, he serenaded his love 
with this exquisite song. 


How many frogs go into 100 
Ibis? 

Fyansford 

The Common below the Pub had 
acquired a couple of ephemeral 
‘lakes’. In seasons of good rains 
there can be a chain of small 
ponds which are put to good use 
by the wildlife. 

Today we heard the call of two 
frog species. To my uneducated 
ear, it seemed to be Striped Marsh 
Frogs and Brown [Common?] 
Froglets. Whatever, it’s always 
good to hear a healthy wetland. 


About 100 Australian White Ibis 
must have thought this too as they 
foraged at the ponds’ periphery. 


This was an afternoon of bird calls 
with few sightings. Put down two 
Kookaburras, a Fan-tailed Cuckoo, 
a Horsfield's Bronze-cuckoo and a 
Grey Shrike-thrush. 


Along the banks of the Barwon, 
Wattles—Black, Hedge and 
Golden—reminded us that there 
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was more to life than 
birdwatching—well, for some of the 
time! 


To get you going... 

Be nasty to a Boneseed in the You 
Yangs. Don't stop at one. Here’s a 
chance to release all that pent up 
anger and frustration. Rip out 
another and another. Don’t stop. 
You'll feel so much better after an 
hour or two! [See notice inside the 
front cover!] 


Find the hidden treasures of the 
You Yangs. Maybe Dwarf 
Greenhoods (dependent on rains); 
Necklace and Rock Ferns among 
the tumbled granite; from a ledge, 
look over the forest yellowed with 
Golden and Hedge Wattles; find a 
Robin among the rocks (Scarlet 
and Flame are possibles). 


Head for the sea. Look for Double- 
banded Plover on the beach and 
mudflat, in breeding plumage, 
contemplating the flight back to 
New Zealand. Try Breamlea as a 
starting point. 


Visit an urban reserve, Seaview 
Park, on the Belmont Escarpment. 
Riceflowers should feature now. 
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Go looking for gold at Steiglitz, 
Golden Grevillea! Also: Bushy 
Needlewood, a Hakea, with tiny 
bunches of fragrant flowers—take 
care, look at its common name. 
Doing your homework? Did you get 
a good list of white birds? On my 
list was a Grey Goshawk, yes, 
white phase, with Blackbird in 
talons. 


More about making the little people 
welcome at your place. A simple, 
walled, open to the elements, 
compost heap can be good for 
them and great for your garden. | 
use ‘clean’ materials—leaves, 
grass, rougher prunings from 
things such as perennials. Keep 
moist. Judicious use of organic 
fertilisers may assist the 
composting. You'll soon have 
worms, centipedes, mole crickets 
and beetles calling it home. 


Most make a run for it when you 
harvest the compost—so leave 
them a bit to come home to. 


Cheers! 


Comment on the Club Excursion to Local 


Reserves and Roadsides 
15 June 2003 Article in Vol. 39, No. 3 


„Mark Trengove 


After reading Valda’s article | had a look at the list of indigenous species | 
compiled in 1987 for the Dans Road Reserve. At the time | recorded 10 
plants of the Pomaderris halmaturina ssp. Contintentalis; | am fairly sure 
this was the first contemporary record for the region (there is a Melbourne 
herbarium record for ‘South of Connewarre’ from early in the 20th century). 
Some illegal clearing reduced the number to 6 in the mid—1990s. Itis a 
worry that only one plant was seen on this trip. Over the years | have 
grown thousands of this plant, some of which have, presumably, ended up 
along Thompson Creek. As the plant is probably not long lived and does 
not appear to be naturally regenerating, | wonder what it’s future will be. 


On the same list | recorded the Dodonaea, and | recall a number of mature 
specimens. This was before any revegetation was undertaken so | assume 
that it is indigenous. However | agree that it’s taxonomy is perplexing. | 
grow it from both Dans Road and Buckley Falls populations and the two 
are quite different; at the juvenile stage the Dans Road population has a 
broader leaf and much more prominent oil glands. 
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Bird List from 


Werribee Excursion 
„Barry Lingham 


Black Swan 

Cape Barren Goose 
Australian Wood Duck 
Mallard 

Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Pink-eared Duck 
Hardhead 

Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Pied Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-necked Heron 
Great Egret 

Cattle Egret 

Australian White Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Whistling Kite 

Brown Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 

Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Pacific Gull 

Silver Gull 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Crested Pigeon 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 

Little Wattlebird 

Singing Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
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Excursion to 
Werribee Open Range Zoo and Environs 
Sunday 20 July 2003 


The main group of 10 people 
gathered at Clairvaux and headed 
for the Werribee River at Bungey’s 
Hole. This is a good spot for sighting 
platypus, but we were there a little 
late in the day. The group had a 
pleasant walk with some good 
birdwatching (see Barry Lingham’s 
separate list on p. 4), particularly of 
Purple-crowned Lorikeets and Wood 
Ducks house-hunting in some River 
Red Gums, Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis, that were well 
supplied with good nesting holes. 


Reaching the Zoo we were joined by 
another three members and booked 
ourselves in for the Behind-the- 
Scenes tour before breaking out the 
morning tea. The tour (which is 
available to the general public as 
well) covers the same route as the 
normal buses through the open 
range area, but also includes a 
guided walk along part of the African 
Walking Trail, a visit to the food 
preparation area and stops at the 
giraffe night house ahd the rhino 
weighing centre. 


Walking Track 

Along the walking track we were 
treated to the ‘ratchet’ calls of the 
Common Eastern Froglet and had 
two separate views of Growling 
Grass Frogs, demonstrating the wide 
colour variation of these frogs, which 
have introduced themselves to the 
Zoo. We stopped to watch the sole 
cheetah, a very old male; to look for 
the Serval Cat (who remained 
hidden); and to watch the Vervet 
monkey colony foraging for their 
‘activity’ food, some of which is 
hidden to mimic natural foraging 
situations and to provide stimulation. 
Vervet monkeys live in matriarchal 
communities and have a varied 
vocalisation, equivalent to words, 
with specific vocalisations eliciting 
specific responses from the group. 

It appears, for example, that these 
monkeys’can develop different 
vocalisations for similar species such 
as horses and zebra. We then 


...Deborah Evans 


visited the Vervets’ night quarters, 
staying outside for quarantine 
reasons, as the monkeys have SIDS 
(simian immune deficiency 
syndrome), thought to be the 
precursor to AIDS). 


Next stop was the food preparation 
area where we saw the range of 
foods used, most of which are 
obtained from the Zoo in Melbourne, 
but some of which, such as the 
crickets and cockroaches for the 
Meerkats, are bred on the site. The 
various containers and bins included 
things like shellgrit and marbles for 
birds such as the Ostrich that use 
them in their gizzards, mealworms 
for the frogs, and Completo’ (mixed 
grains with molasses) used for 
recovery and treats. The hay bill this 
year is around $150,000, compared . 
with $50,000 last year, an indication 
of the impact of the drought. Rats, 
mice etc. to feed the snakes are 
served dead, as live rodents can 
gnaw at and kill snakes if fed when 
the snakes are not hungry. 


Bus Tour 

We started the mini-bus tour through 
the Australian Grasslands to the 
African Waterhole, where we were 
so absorbed counting Coot, and 
searching the shoreline for Pink- 
eared Duck that we drove right past 
the hippos without seeing them and 
had to do another loop to stop and 
look at mother Primrose and her calf 
sunning themselves on the bank. 
Male hippos can weigh up to about 3 
tonnes and have to be separated 
from mothers and young as they are 
a main contributor to infant mortality. 
The 2-tonne females can also 
present ‘mismothering’ problems— 
Primrose, for example, rolled on her 
last baby. The current one has 
survived that stage and seems to be 
progressing well. The hippos are too 
dangerous for Zoo staff to be able to 
inspect the baby more closely. 


The tour then continued through the 
North American Prairie, Asian 


Steppes and African Arid Zone 
paddocks, where the Zoo is 
contributing to a number of 
international breeding programs. 
Breeding of endangered species is 
tightly controlled by the ‘stud book’ 
system, and much of the Zoo’s work 
is actually preventing their animals 
from breeding when not meant to! 
Apart from the bison, where the 
females are given progesterone as a 
contraceptive, control of breeding is 
by separating out the males. The 
Mongolian Wild Horses, which have 
been breeding at the Zoo for 11 
years, are defined as extinct in the 
wild because of cross-breeding. In 
contrast, the Scimitar-homed Oryx 
and the Addax have become extinct 
in the wild because of loss of habitat 
in their semi-desert environment on 
the northem edge of the Sahara. 
The Zoo hopes to be able to 
contribute to a re-introduction 
program being planned in Tunisia. 
(Once a re-introduced species has 
successfully bred for two generations 
in the wild it can then be 
downgraded from ‘extinct’ to 
‘endangered’.) 


We leamed the distinction between 
antelope (which have horns with one 
point made of keratin which are kept 
for life) and deer (with antlers with 
branches made of bone which are 
shed each year). The Zoo’s 
collection includes Spotted Deer 
(Chittal) from India, and Black Buck 
(Indian Antelope), Oryx, Addax, 
Greater Kudu and Eland antelopes. 
The Eland have a dewlap on their 
necks into which blood can be 
pumped to help cooling. The Kudu 
make a clicking sound when joints in 
their knees click back as they move 
(something older members of our 
group found familiar!) Also in these 
paddocks, and those visible from the 
main visitor facilities, are many of the 
Zoo’s zebra. They have a 40-strong 
bachelor herd and a system of 
runways which are used to move 
these and other animals between the 
main areas visible to the public and 
night areas and holding spots. 


Leaving the paddocks closest to the 
visitor facilities, we headed for the 
African Savannah, crossing the 
Werribee River and its floodplain, 
and viewing the new wetlands area 
which is intended to be opened at 
the same time as the new lion 
habitat currently under construction. 
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Our first stop was the giraffe night 
quarters, a tall barn with heaters (as 
our winter nights are apparently a bit 
chilly for them) where the giraffe 
sleep standing up. The keepers 
arrive at about 4.30 pm each day to 
put the giraffe in their barn, and the 
giraffe usually arrive about 4.15! 
Fortunately we can’t provide you with 
‘smell-o-vision’ in the magazine, as 
even those members of our group 
who find the smell of a typical 
shearing shed quite acceptable drew 
the line at the malodorousness of the 
giraffe house. We then made a brief 
stop at the rhino weighing centre to 
which the rhino are trained to come 
each day for weighing and medical 
checks, before heading off onto the 
floodplain where the rhino, giraffe, 
kudu and some of the zebra spend 
the day. The Zoo's rhinos are all 
White Rhinoceros, less aggressive 
than the Black Rhinoceros, but still a 
problem for the staff when they had 
to rescue the calf born last 
September when it needed to be 
revived from the cold. 


Other Areas of the Zoo 
After the tour (which had been 
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extended beyond the time normally 
allocated for the general public 
versions) we viewed the Meerkats 
and had a late lunch, and then had 
time for a quick trip to the Volcanic 
Plains Walk which has been 
extensively planted with indigenous 
grassland species. A fenced-off 
area contains plantings of a number 
of endangered species such as Blue 
Devil, Eryngium ovinum, which was 
in flower and Button Wrinklewort, 
Rutidosis leptorrhynchoides. There 
has also been extensive planting of 
Wallaby Grass, Austrodanthonia 
spp. (some 50,000 plants), for the 
endangered Golden Sun Moth. 
These mouthless moths spend two 
years in their larval form in the roots 
of the grass, emerging for four days 
to breed before dying of starvation. 
The Zoo staff have harvested moths 
for two years now, but have not yet 
collected any males so have not 
been able to continue the breeding 
program as planned. 


The Zoo’s horticultural staff (the 
‘horts’) are also involved in an 
extensive re-vegetation program 
along the Werribee River and in the 
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lower floodplain, and organise. 
community planting days. 


Point Cook 

A handful of stalwarts from the group 
then left the Zoo and continued on to 
the Point Cook Coastal Park. The 
water levels in the lakes were low 
and the tide and winds wrong at the 
beach, so birds were few. However, 
we had good sightings of three 
Whistling Kite, including one feeding, 
as well as Black-fronted Dotterels 
and White-fronted Chats. We 
wished we’d had more time to walk 
as far as the rocky point and the 
Homestead at Point Cook and to do 
the longer drive along K Road past 
the cliffs on the Werribee River to the 
Werribee mouth. 


A fascinating day, and an 
introduction to some good birding 
spots to return to when the lakes 
have more water and the weather is 
warmer! Out thanks to Alison and 
Barry for arranging it all for us. 


ene 


Beachcast Little Penguin Eudyptula minor 
Carcasses and the El Nino Southern 
Oscillation in Bass Strait 


Seabird mortalities associated with 
ecology changes during El Nino 
event years may be monitored by the 
mortality rate per kilometre of 
coastline, and may possibly indicate 
how the Little Penguin Eudyptula 
minor and other species compete for 
food within the food web when it is 
disrupted by the reduction of primary 
productivity in years of El Nino 
Southem Oscillation (ENSO) events. 


Daily surveys of beachcast seabird 
carcasses, recorded weekly during 
1991-2000 on five kilometres of 
coastline at Ocean Grove and 
Collendina, Victoria, were part of 
Birds Australia’s Patrol Scheme. 


This section of coastline is central to 
where past surveys recorded a high 
incidence of mortality rate of Little 
Penguin (Dann et al. 1992) and is 
possibly a useful site to measure the 


...Chris Gray 


Unit 2, 87-89 Ocean Throughway, Ocean Grove, 3226 


health of Little Penguin in these 
waters. 

There appears to be a correlation 
between the mortality rate maximum 
distribution of Little Penguin (Fig. | A) 
and the distribution rate curve for 
Short-tailed Shearwater Puffinus 
tenuirostris (Fig |.B.) where maximum 
mortality rate appears to relate to El 
Nino event years. (Gray 1998) 


A disastrous breeding season with 
Little Penguin colonies along 
southem New South Wales coastline 
during 1996-97-98 (Penguin 
Troubles 1998) appear to coincide 
with the high mortality rate at Ocean 
Grove. 


A report in Waves 1998 noted that 
Little Penguins at Phillip Island had 
recorded their worst breeding season 
in 30 years, and other sea birds 
particularly Crested Terns had shown 


similar breeding misfortunes. 

In 1994 the deposit rate of seabird 
carcasses, beachcast per kilometre 
of coastline between Cape Otway 
and Queenscliff, Victoria, was 0.65 
carcasses/km. (Reid 1998) 


Wrecks of seabirds are defined as an 
area where more than 5 kilometres 
has been covered during a month 
and birds recorded at greater than 5 
birds per kilometre. (Reid 1998) 


Wrecks of Little Penguin occurred in 
the Portland area in February and 
March 1992, when 73% of the 
beachcast birds were Little Penguins. 
The mortality rate per km indicated 
that wrecks of Little Penguins at the 
Ocean Grove site occurred in every 
year from 1995 to 2000. 


Australian authorities long ago 
recognised the influence of nutrient 
flushes from flooded coastal areas, 
on productivity in marine food webs, 
and especially in the species that 
spawn and spend the early phase of 
their life cycle in estuarine 
environments (O'Neil 1985). Along 
the New South Wales coastline 
ENSO events cause fluctuations in 
nutrient abundance, sea level and 
temperature. (Hsieh & Hannon1991). 
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A survey of the distribution and T eEigit MORTALITY RATE Pee KILOMETRE Pee YEAR FOR SEABIRDS IN BASS STRAIT 
status of seabirds in Bass Strait Al. Bis) ye 

waters (Harris & Norman 1981) 

noted that modification of fresh 

water discharges into coastal 

Victoria should be examined as local 

hydrographic variation may alter 

prey species taken by the Little 

Penguin. In El Nino years, reduced B 
annual average rainfall produces 

drought in some areas on the 

Australian landscape. Below 

average rainfall has occurred in the 

river catchment areas (Fig. 2) which 

discharge into offshore waters 

where Phillip Island colony Little 

Penguins forage. (Collins et al. 

1999) 


SHORT TAILED SHEARWATER 


a 


MORTALITY RATE PER KLONE IQE 


The lack of nutrient replenishment 
during ENSO events along the 
western American coastline was 
found to have led to a reduction in 
primary production disrupting normal 


food webs which apparently resulted 7 Lowest on record 
in breeding success reduction and - H voae average 
w Below average 


mortalities of several marine 
seabirds. (Hodder & Graybill, 1985; 
De-Boersm, Shreiber & Shreiber, 
1978) 


Average 


A study in the Northem Hemisphere 
on anchovy has shown that larval 
survival is dependent on availability 
of phytoplankton cells of proper size 
above a critical concentration. The 
study was able to equate the 
population size of fish bom in a 
particular year to the Observed 
quality and quantity of phytoplankton 
food. (Cowles & Barber 1977) 
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The years of below average rainfall 
(Fig. 2) probably caused a reduction 
in primary productivity in Victorian 
coastal waters where plankton 
surveys have found that high 
concentrations of pilchard larvae 
occur. (Collins et al 1999) 


Years when there were high 
mortalities of Short-tailed 
Shearwaters were noted (Serventy et 
al. 1971) to correspond with times 
when krill Myctiphanes australis was 
in low abundance in Bass Strait 
waters. Studies of the diet of the 
Little Penguin found that fish was the 
most important food item, but Gould's 
Squid and krill were the main item 
when these were most readily 
available. (Cullen et al. 1992) 


A 20-year echo sounding survey of 
krill abundance by David Demer at 
the National Marine Fisheries 
Service's South West Fisheries 
Science Centre, La Jolla, California, 
found a 3-4 year cyclic krill 
abundance pattern. 


Antarctic Krill Euphausia superba is 
vital to the health of the entire 
Southern Ocean fauna, and years 
when sea birds and marine animals 
have poor breeding success 
correspond directly with low krill 
abundance. 


It had been predicted that there would 
be a slump in krill abundance across 
the entire Southern Ocean in the 
1999-2000 Austral summer. (Briely & 
Rae 1999) 


Years of low krill abundance in the 
Southem Ocean appear to 
correspond with an influx of Southem 
Ocean seabirds beachcast at Ocean 
Grove. During the 1995 krill 
abundance slump, White-headed 
Petrel, Giant Petrel juvenile, 
Kerguelen Petrel, Antarctic and 
Slender-billed Prions were found and 
during the 1999-2000 slump, Cape 
Petrel, Kerguelen Petrel, Blue Petrel, 
Antarctic and Slender-billed Prions 
were collected here. 

The 10-year seabird survey 
apparently gives some insight into 
how food shortages affect different 
species feeding in Bass Strait waters. 


The Short-tailed Shearwater was 
thought to be the main competitor for 
the same food species as the Little 
Penguin, but the Short-tailed 
Shearwater has the highest mortality 
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rate per kilometre (Fig. 3) and the 
mortality rate of each species relates 
to the biomass of the species in Bass 
Strait waters. Many of the wrecks of 
Short-tailed Shearwaters occur after 
the long migration flight and before 
reaching breeding grounds. 


It appears that the Southern Ocean 
seabird species like the Short-tailed 
Shearwater, suffer from the El Nino 
conditions in their natal waters. The 
mortality rates of species with 
different feeding regimes may 
indicate that primary production 
reduction in the food web in Bass 
Strait waters is the possible cause in 
El Nino event years. The Little 
Penguin, with a limited foraging 
range, cannot compete with the large 
influx of migrant seabirds during El 
Nino events. 
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Fracas in Belmont 


.. John James 


Barwon Downs 


A fine how do you do! What a hullabaloo! It had to be birds. 


It seemed to be coming from the little group of bottlebrushes behind the bus 
shelter in the centre of High Street. About eight brigands squabbling over four 


flowers. New Holland Honeyeaters. 


What vulgar individuals. Even noisier than the tiny lorikeets which used to 
-| feast on the lovely group of ironbarks in the grounds of Oberon Primary 
School in the 1970s. | always thought that the pandemonium caused by the 


lorikeets was attractive. 


Was it their exuberance and panache that made them somehow more 
agreeable to the ear than last week’s disturbance, or is it just that | am getting 


older and like decorum in public places? 
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An Exercise in Wildlife Forensics 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 


kinadf@optusnet.com.au 


In June this year, our Club Member, Lily Sherwood, gave the writer some mammal scats for 
identification, that she had found on the wooden fence at the rear of her unit in Abervale Retirement 
Village, Grovedale, 38°11’S 144° 19'E. They appeared at first glance to be those from a Common b- 
Ringtail Possum, (Fig. A), but without certainty. Dissection of a scat indicated it resulted from a 
vegetarian diet. Amongst the contents were several pieces of a seed coat that appeared to be that 1“ 
from a peppercorn tree, many of which are present a short distance away on the Waurn Ponds 
Creek, a habitat that would be attractive to possums. Consulting the literature, (Trigg 1984) and 
(Morrison 1981), indicated that it was quite easy to mistake the scats for those of the Brushtail 
Possum, Black Rat or Brown Rat. 


Lily meanwhile had secured an apple to the top of the fence with a nail through the core. Overnight 
this apple disappeared without trace. The writer decided to repeat this effort, but with a piece of thin 
board to hold down the apple with the nail passing through both. A strip of double-sided adhesive 
tape was bound around the board with the purpose of securing a sample of the hair from the culprit, 
or what would seem more likely, several individuals. Unfortunately rain occurred that night, 
rendering the tape not able to capture wet hair. Again the apple disappeared without trace. 


A second attempt was successful, with several nice guard hairs attached to the tape, plus an 
amount of very fine underhairs. These hairs were removed from the tape and cleaned in white spirit 
(mineral turpentine). Firstly a whole mount of a guard hair was made for viewing under the 
microscope. The medulla, the central core of the hair, is seen as a uniserial ladder (Fig. B & C). A 
further test was the reproduction of the cuticular scale pattern on the hair surface, by making a cast 
in dilute PVA (Aquadhere), shown in Fig.D. This is a pattern known as regular wave. The next test, 
for the most diagnostic feature, was to obtain cross sections of the hairs. This is a somewhat 
difficult process of mingling the hairs with acetate thread and PVA, then drawing this bundle into a 
small hole in a stainless steel microscope slide. Once the PVA has set, a sharp blade is used to 
section the bundle flush with the surface of the slide, then viewed under the microscope (Fig. E). 


Figures B to E were compared to those illustrated in Brunner and Comon (1974), resulting in the 
verdict that the Common Ringtail Possum, Pseudocherinus peregrinus, was responsible for taking 
the apples and [probably also] leaving behind the [original] scats. 
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Illustrations: 

Fig. A. | Scats, Pseudocherinus peregrinus 


Scale bar 10mm 


Fig. B. | Whole mount of guard hair. 
Scale bar 25um 


Fig.C. Whole mount of guard hair 
Scale bar 25um 


Fig. D. Cuticle scale pattern, guard hair. 
Scale bar 25pm. 


Fig. E. Cross section of various hairs. 
Scale bar 40um 
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Spineless Wonders—An Introduction to the 


importance of Invertebrates 
Illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting 1 July, 2003 
by Alan Yen 


Alan is an invertebrate ecologist 
with 20 years experience with the 
Museum of Victoria. He is the Vice 
President of the Field Naturalists 
Club of Victoria. 


Characteristics of invertebrates 
They are basically animals without 

_ backbones. They range in size from 
microscopic nematodes to 2 metre 
long Giant Gippsland earthworms to 
freshwater crustaceans that weigh 
several kilograms. 
Most invertebrates are insects, but 
there are also crustaceans, spiders 
and worms. The Onychophoran is an 
animal that was thought to be the 
missing link between annelid worms 
and arthropods (e.g. insects, 
crustaceans). It has a segmented 
body and legs. It is now known to be 


in a separate group—they are not . 


often seen as they live in the middle ` 
of logs. In Australia there are at least 
50 species, most of which have 
limited distributions. They are 
predators and fire a glue-like 
substance to catch their prey. Their 
mating mechanism involves the male 
firing sperm darts into the skin of the 
female. 


Number of species of 
invertebrates 

In Australia there are 21 phyla and a 
conservative estimate of 300,000 
species (excluding marine species). 
Of these species, only about 100,000 
are described and others still need to 
be collected. (In contrast there are 
only about 2,500 non-marine 
vertebrate species in Australia). 

In the World the number of 
invertebrate species is estimated to 
be between 10 and 100 million. Of 
these species, only about 1.5 million 
have been named and many species 
are still to be found. 

There are more species of weevil 
alone than any other animal group in 
the world. They are very tough and 
some are extremely hard to pin as 
museum specimens! 


...Roy Whiteside 


Invertebrates make up about 99% of 
all animal species. 


Invertebrate species richness: 
River Red Gum experiment 

An experiment was conducted near 
Mathoura, NSW. In February 1999 a 
20 metre high tree was selected and 
all the invertebrates in the canopy 
were collected by spraying with 
pyrethrum. The experiment was 
repeated in October 1999 on an 
adjacent similar tree. 


The results of the survey revealed a 
total of 8,456 invertebrates 
comprising 547 species with only 
120 species common to both 
sampling occasions. There was a 
total of 24 orders that were 
dominated by spiders, bugs, beetles, 


- flies, ants and wasps. The sampling 


excluded invertebrates living in the 
bark, ground litter and in wood. An 
argument for high invertebrate 
species diversity can be explained by 
the following: a single eucalypt tree 
of one species will be home to a 
certain number of invertebrate 
species; if you look at the 
invertebrates associated with that 
same eucalypt species as you move 
further away from the original site, 
there is a change in the composition 
of the invertebrate species. You 
could end up with very different 
invertebrate communities at the 
geographical extremes of the 
distributional range of the eucalypt. 
Also, if one considers the large 
number of eucalypt species, then as 
many invertebrates are specific to 
one eucalypt species, you can see 
that eucalypts in general are hosts to 
a very large number of invertebrate 
species. 

Invertebrate species turnover: 
Box ironbark ants 

Ground dwelling fauna were 
collected with pitfall traps. 80 sites, 
each with 10 pitfalls were opened for 
one month during spring-summer 
1995. Over 307,000 invertebrates 
were trapped comprising a total of 44 
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orders (of which 41 were terrestrial). 
6 orders comprised over 96% of 
invertebrates (each more than 1% of 
the fauna). These specimens were 
dominated by Hymenoptera (ants 
and wasps). There were 250 species 
of ants. Only one ant species was 
found in all 80 sites and 164 species 
were found in less than 10 sites. Two 
specimens of a very rare ant 
(Peronomyrmex bartoni) were found 
in this survey. Only one specimen of 
this genus had been known to exist 
previously and that was at Port 
Macquarie nearly 100 years ago. 
Little is known about the biology of 
this species. 


Why so little is known about 
invertebrates 

Scare factor 

Attitudes towards invertebrates are 
such that some people are scared of 
them. This is somewhat enhanced 
by sensational newspaper headlines 
such as ’Killer insect is killing our 
trees’ or ‘Moth mob moves in’. 

Pest species 

The pest factor attitude is based on a 
very low percentage of true pest 
species out of all the invertebrate 
species. Some species have medical 
importance and possibly economic 
importance in terms of crops etc. 


Insects as food and cultural 
entomology 

European culture is one that does 
not make much use of invertebrates 
for food whereas in Africa, Asia and 
among some of the indigenous 
people of the Americas, invertebrates 
form an important part of the diet in 
the form of protein and fat. 
Witchetty Grubs and Honey Ants 
In Australia there are a number of 
species of witchetty grub that are an 
important part of the diet and have 
cultural significance for aborigines. 
The honey ant is high in sugar 
content and is good for infant 
development. 

Chinese crickets 

There is a culture that has been in 
existence for some 1500 years for 
collecting and using crickets for 
fighting. These crickets are collected 
from areas beside rice paddies. 

The South American Indians have 
a strong interest in entomology. They 
have a good knowledge of the 
taxonomy and body parts of native 
bees. 
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Why invertebrates are important 
Invertebrates are involved in nearly 
all ecological functions. Some of 
these functions are obvious (such as 
pollinating flowers), some are less 
obvious (such as tuming over soil 
through burrowing activities), and 
some are very essential (e.g. dung 
beetles). 

Invertebrates provide ecoservices 
i.e. services that we take for granted 
and on which our lives depend. 
Pollination 

A large proportion of plant species 
rely on insect pollinators (wasps, 
flies, beetles etc). 

There is concem over a proposal to 
introduce Bumble Bees to the 
Australian mainland for the purpose 
of pollinating, as there could be a 
problem with a greater weed species 
invasion resulting from their 
introduction. These bees are already 
in Tasmania. 

Decomposition of organic matter 
(plant and animal) recycles nutrients 
which perform an essential ecological 
role. Termites serve a good purpose 
in decomposing fallen timber and 
recycling nutrients but are not 
welcome, of course, for their 
destruction of timbers in buildings. 
Millipedes break up dead leaves etc., 
but introduced Portuguese millipedes 
can cause a few problems on railway 
lines in some areas. 

Cockroaches have a bad press due 
to introduced species, which are 
mainly peculiar to houses. They 
present greater problems in areas 
north of Victoria. There are several 
hundred species of native 
cockroaches whose main diet is 
dead plant material. 

Maggots eating dead flesh are an 
essential part of the ecological 
process (while flies can be a real 
nuisance to humans). 

Seed dispersal by insects is 
sometimes essential for the survival 
of the plant species. Many Australian 
plant species have food bodies on 
their seeds to attract insects to assist 
in dispersal. Ants are the main 
insects involved with seed dispersal. 
In the case of some acacia seeds, 
ants collect seeds and eat a white 
external component containing fat 
(called an ‘elaisome’). The seed itself 
is discarded and may germinate 
later, after being distributed away 
from the parent plant. 

Soil turnover 

The burrowing of earthworms, and 
the activities of insects and spiders 


assists the growth of plants that allow 
for aeration and water penetration. 
Predation 

Predators assist in limiting the 
population growth of fast breeding 
insect species. Some examples are: 

e beetles such as the ground 
dwelling carabid beetles or the 
foliage dwelling ladybird beetles. 

e spiders which use trap doors or 
webs which are extremely strong. 
The silk has a strength in terms of 
its cross-sectional area which is 
greater than steel. 

e neuroptera includes antlions 
which build burrows in the ground 
in order to trap insects. Soft body 
insects such as aphids are 
caught, eaten and the body is 
discarded onto their back which 
makes them basically a walking 
garbage heap which acts as a 
camouflage. 

e ladybirds feed on aphids etc. 

e scorpions are predators of some 
other invertebrates. There are 9 
small species in Victoria and none 
has been known to cause death 
in humans unlike some of the 
larger and more venomous 
species found in Asia, the Middle 
East and Central America. They 
are lazy hunters that basically 
wait for prey to come to them. 
They survive on a minimum of 
food and have a very efficient 
metabolism. Their outer skeleton 
glows in UV light. 

Parasitoids 

Population numbers are limited by 
parasitoids. Wasps, flies etc. are part 
of a complicated food chain. Some 
parasites are parasites on other 
parasites. 

Herbivory 

Feeding by insects on plants is 
perceived by humans as a problem. 
But it is an essential and important 
ecological process because it is a 
form of nutrient recycling. Feeding 
can be obvious (feeding on foliage) 
or less readily observable (stem and 
root herbivory). It is thought that in 
Australia, the enormous amount of 
insect damage to eucalypts may be 
an adaptation to poor soils and 
aridity. 


Modes of feeding 

Chewers e.g. beetles, saw flies, 
moth larvae. Some species chew 
one surface of the leaf, causing 
discolouring. Others feed between 
the upper and lower layers of a leaf 


that are known as leaf miners. 

Galls are caused by the result of 
eggs laid into plant tissue. The 
resulting larvae secrete chemicals 
that cause the plant to produce a gall. 
The larvae feed on that plant tissue. 
The characteristics of the gall can be 
the characteristics of the species. 
When examining galls, it is 
sometimes difficult to determine what 
produced it. 

Sap-suckers. Some sap-sucking 
bugs have a very long feeding stylet. 
Lerps are found on some eucalypts. 
They are a food source for birds and 
aborigines. Ants look after them and 
use their secretions as food. 

Scale insects are another form of 
sap-sucking insect. 

Internal feeding on wood and roots 
such as jewel beetles. 

Scavenging e.g. ants collecting 
parts of dead animals. 

Vertebrate food Invertebrates are 
important food for vertebrates and 
are a basic component of the food 
chain. 5 


Case study: Eltham Copper 
Butterfly 

This is a threatened species with a 
restricted distribution. It occurs in only 
3 areas with the main population in 
Eltham (only about 500 individuals) 
with small populations at Kiata and 
Castlemaine. The butterfly has been 
threatened mostly by the pressures 
of housing development. 

Three way relationship: E C 
Butterfly, host plant Sweet Bursaria 
(Bursaria spinosa) and attendant ant 
(Notoncus sp.) are the essential - 
ingredients for the survival of this 
butterfly. The caterpillars live in an 
ant nest in the day and come out at 
night to feed on the host plant. The 
ants probably protect the caterpillars 
from predators and parasites. 

The habitat is dry woodland with 
open understorey. 

Fire. It was found that butterfly 
numbers were decreasing because 
the host plants were starting to get 
overgrown by other plants. A 
controlled hot burn at the end of 
summer was applied to part of a 
reserve. This operation, together with 
some weed control, allowed regrowth 
of the Sweet Bursaria. Asa 
consequence the butterfly population 
increased. 


Barry Lingham gave a vote of thanks 
to the speaker. 
<p 
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Excursion to the Otways 
27 April 2003 


About 16 members and friends 
joined the leaders in a two-part 
excursion to the Otway Ranges on 
Sunday 27 April 2003. 


We travelled first via Cape Otway 
Road through Barwon Downs and 
on to Yaugher, 2 km short of Forrest, 
where we took the road past the 
football ground (‘home of the Forrest 
Lions’!). Yaugher was one of the 
many sidings when the Birregurra— 
Forrest railway was in operation into 
the 1950s. The last engine, vividly 
painted in yellow and black stripes 
was nick-named Tiger. 


We picked up Kaanglang Road 
there, and headed into the forest. 
The road in this initial stage runs 
along a spur between the East and 
West Branches of the Barwon River. 
To our right we could see Forrest 
township then West Barwon 
Reservoir while to the left is the Kent 
Road flats of the East Barwon. 


Kaanglang Road provides access to 


Lake Elizabeth and it was there we 
spent the morning, walking to the 
lake along the recently upgraded 
path. Fungi were plentiful with 
parasols (Lepiota sp.), boletes, 
brackets, agarics, puff balls and 
others seen, and some 
photographed. 


Near the junction of the lake access 
road and Kaanglang, a large patch 
of beautiful deep yellow toadstools 
were conspicuous. They were 
identified as Gymnopilus 
pompeanus. 


Our walk to the lake produced most 
of the 19 bird species recorded for 
the day—excluding, of course, those 
seen during the drive to Yaugher. 
Eurasian Coot, Dusky Moorhen and 
Chestnut Teal were the only birds on 
the lake. 


Invertebrates were also noted, 
including a spider whose webs were 
among the rock-ledges beside the 
track. Dave King identified it as 
Stiphidion facetum, family 
Dictynidae. 


... Trevor Pescott 


The spider is called the Crinoline 
Spider by Main (1984), who notes 
that The delicate and attractive webs 
shaped like a crinoline or an inverted 
umbrella ...adorn cliff faces, 


‘buttresses of tree-trunks and 


sheltered crannies. The lacework of 
the crinoline is closely woven like a 
sheet and is sometimes opaque. In 
old webs it assumes a yellowish 
hue. 


After lunch, we moved into the 
second, rather more depressing part 
of our day. Up Kaanglang Road 
through beautiful forest to the 
Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road where 
logging coupes have made a huge 
impact on the landscape. 


Fungi were still plentiful, and as we 
stood at one clear-felled site, a flock 
of about 15 Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrikes flew across the open 
landscape, a bright spot in the scene 
of devastation. 


Logging in the Otways will soon 
cease, and the process of 
establishing a major national park 
has begun, so at least future 
generations may have the chance of 
seeing the retum of a forest we have 
destroyed in such a cavalier fashion. 


Reference: 
Main, Barbara York. 1984. 
Spiders. Collins p. 162. 


Otway bird list 

Chestnut Teal 

Dusky Moorhen 

Eurasian Coot 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 

Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Olive Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Red-browed Finch 
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Mammal Group 
... Trevor Pescott 


White it may have seemed that we 
dropped into torpor, or even 
hibemation for the winter, not so, no 
field work, nor quarterly meeting, but 
compiling of the Mammal Atlas 
continued even over the coldest 
weather. We have well over 500 
entries, some very repetitive 
admittedly, but our understanding of 
the distribution of mammals is 
gradually expanding. 


During the forthcoming months, the 
data on some species will be put 
together, and lodged with the Editor. 


Trapping resumes this month and 
hopefully we will be able to carry it 
out on a two-monthly cycle as we 

had done until the June glitch. 


Mammal Trapping 
Locality: 

Peters Hill junction Bambra—Aireys 
Inlet Road with Boonah Road. 
Dates: 

13—16 August 

Timetable: 

4.00 pm Wed. 13.8.03, set traps 
8.30 am Thur. 14.8.03, check traps 
4.00 pm £ 2 
8.30 am Fri. 15.8.03, check traps 
4.00 pm ; ‘ 
8.30 am Sat. 16.8.03, collect traps 


There will also be an opportunity to 
compile a bird list and to do some 
invertebrate searching as well. 

The area is outside the Angahook— 
Lorne State Park and has had little 
attention from the GFNC since the 
very early days of Otway study. 


<p 


Biodiversity Group 
...Claire Greenwell 


Found objects from the seashore 
was the focus subject for our last 
month’s workshop: in particular 
sea urchins and circular balls of 
weed sometimes found at 
Portarlington and often along the 
coast of the Younghusband 
Pennisula, Coorong National Park, 
S.A. Other shells and driftwood as 
well as a dust mite and an ant 
were examined under the 
microscope. 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursions 


Serendip Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Lara 


19 June 2003 
...Colin Goldberg 


Eight of us set forth on an overcast 


morning to check out the birds of 
Serendip. The first thing we noticed 
was the effects of the drought. Large 
areas were bare earth and the main 
lake was bone dry with Kangaroos 
looking for grass in the lake bottom. 
The north arm and ponds were kept 
full with bore water and of course 
waterfowl, both native and local are 
taking advantage of this. Another 
problem has been the number of 
foxes and rats killing ground birds 
such as rails, quail, etc. By midday 
we had listed 63 species. 

Magpie Goose 

Blue-billed Duck 

Cape Barren Goose 

Australian Shelduck 

Pacific Black Duck 

Chestnut Teal 

Hardhead 

Australasian Grebe 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

Little Black Cormorant 

Australian Pelican 

AustralianWhite Ibis 

Straw-necked Ibis 

Nankeen Night Heron 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

Black-shouldered Kite 

Black Kite 

Whistling Kite 

Brown Goshawk 

Little Eagle 

Brown Falcon 

Purple Swamphen 

Dusky Moorhen 

Eurasian Coot 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

Masked Lapwing 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 

Common Bronzewing 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Little Lorikeet 

Crimson Rosella 

Eastern Rosella 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Southern Whiteface 

Red Wattlebird 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
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White-plumed Honeyeater 
~ Black-chinned Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 

Flame Robin (male & female) 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
House Sparrow 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 
Restless Flycatcher 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Bannockburn 


10 July 2003 
..Bryant Attwood 


A mild, clear morning saw 13 
members and 3 visitors meet at 
Bannockburn Nature Reserve 
before moving to Barwon Water— 
Stephen's Road Bushland where 
our leader Gordon McCarthy gave 
us a brief talk on the history of the 
property before we moved on to the 
ponds where we were pleasantly 
surprised to see more than 70 Pink- 
eared Ducks together with other 
water birds. The ducks took flight but 
soon returned to the glass-like water 
enabling us a good close up 
observation of these beautiful birds. 
Moving through the bushland it 
became apparent that bird numbers 
were down and like so many other 
areas rain was desperately needed. 
We made time for a round of ‘Spot 
the Weebill’ in the tall eucalypts 
although the Koala dozing up above 
was not amused. 
Returning to the water birds, our 
eyes were skywards as we watched 
Raptors enjoying the breezes. 
Another look at the ducks then on to 
the cars to compare bird lists. 
Overhead a Black Kite farewelled 
us. 
Thanks Gordon for an enjoyable 
morning where the group members 
observed 52 bird species. 

Australian Shelduck 

Australian Wood Duck 

Pacific Black Duck 

Grey Teal 

Pink-eared Duck 

Hardhead 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

Black Kite 
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Whistling Kite 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Brown Falcon 

Eurasian Coot 

Masked Lapwing 
Common Bronzewing 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Eastern Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Australian Owlet-nightjar 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Weebill 

Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Yellow Honeyeater[?] 
Varied Sittella 

Jacky Winter 
Red-capped Robin 
Flame Robin 

Pink Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Restless Flycatcher 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 
White-winged Chough 
Red-browed Finch 
European Goldfinch 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
21 August, 2003 


‘Ingleby’ near Winchelsea 
Leader: Kay Campbell 
Kay last took us to this property in 
April 2002. We surveyed the gardens 
and surrounds of the historic 
bluestone house, also a small swamp 
in the area on Deans Marsh Road. 
Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds 


Shopping Centre behind the ‘Green 
Grub Nursery’ 

OR 9.00 am at the junction of the 
Princes Highway and Deans Marsh 
Road (in Deans Marsh Road). 
Finish: About 12.30 pm 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Advance notice: 

Sept. 18: ‘Eynesbury—Peter Bright 
Oct. 16: Little River Earth Sanctuary 
Leader—Melissa from LRES 

N.B. a charge of $8.80 
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Bird Group Report 
15 July, 2003 
.. John Bottomley 


Andrew Silcocks was our speaker 
on the topic ‘What we learned from 
the Atlas project’. Andrew began his 
talk by reminding the group of the 
aims and history of the project. 
There were two main aims for the 
project. One was to produce a 
general atlas similar to The Atlas of 
Australian Birds which was 
published in 1984 based on data 
collected between 1977—1981. To 
be published in book form the 
general atlas was to show patterns 
of distribution for each species, 
document broad changes in these 
since the 1984 Atlas and to identify 
species under threat. The second 
aim was to produce an intensive 
sampling atlas. This was to be based 
on repeated twenty-minute, two- 
hectare samples and to include 
habitat information. The intention 
was to document seasonal variation 
in species distribution and to provide 
detailed baseline data for a network 
of monitoring sites. 


Data collection began on 1 August, 
1998 and continued until the end Of. 
2001. Since that date data collection 
has continued but this data will not 
be included in the published atlas. 
Data was collected for the mainland, 
__ territorial waters and oceanic islands. 
5000 observers registered of which 
3700 were active. Project staff 
estimate that 7000 observers were 
involved as many shared 
registrations. As is usual in such 
projects a small proportion of 
observers provided a 
disproportionate number of 
observations. Fully 50% of all 
observations were submitted ad By, 4% 
of the observers. 


Some 290 000 surveys were 
conducted in 165 000 locations. 
Several atlas ‘expeditions’ occurred 
over the history of the project. 
Surveys averaged seventeen 
species. In total just under 5 000 000 
sightings were reported of 759 
species. There was broad 
geographical coverage across the 
continent. In Victoria only four 10- 
minute grid squares failed to be 
surveyed at least once. Overall both 
the coverage and number of surveys 
was superior to that of 1977—1981 
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Atlas surveys. 

To date 422 species have been 
analysed to identify changes in 
distribution since 1981. This has 
been a difficult piece of analysis as 
data was collected in different ways 
by the two projects. Of the species 
analysed 15% of species have 
decreased, 37% have increased and 
48% have shown no change. (An 
increase (decrease) is defined as a 
greater than 20% higher (lower) 
probability of seeing a bird in the 
current project compared to the 
earlier project in a survey of a given 
area.) Patterns of increase and 
decrease appear to be related to 
patterns of rainfall. Many decreases 
are clustered into the southeast of 
the continent. 


There are clear differences in 
species that have increased and 
those that have decreased. 


Species that have increased are 

typically: 

e mobile species 

e opportunistic breeders 

e birds of open country or of wet- 
forest 

e waterbirds 

e Exotics 


Species that have decreased are 

typically: 

e ground foragers 

e ground or hollow nesters 

e raptors 

e woodland birds (particularly in 
the southeast) 


Although there is still an enormous 
amount of data requiring analysis 
Andrew illustrated what is possible 
with a number of examples. Habitat 
data has revealed that Brown 
Treecreepers require larger ‘patch 
areas’ of woodland in temperate 
grasslands than they do in tropical 
grasslands. Distribution data shows 
that Hooded Robins in Victoria have 
declined significantly since 1997— 
1981 in Gippsland, around 
Melbourne and in the Big Desert. In 
contrast they have increased in north 
western Australia. 


Orange-bellied Parrots have more or 
less disappeared from Western Port 
Bay over this period but are now 
more often reported from the area 
around Yambuck than was 
previously the case. 
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Atlas data confirms our local 
observations that Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos and Crested 
Pigeons are now regularly seen in 
the Geelong region. The latter 
species has had a dramatic change 
in distribution since the last atlas and 
is now well established south of the 
Great Dividing Range. 


The possibilities for analyses are 
more or less endless. One possible 
use of data for NSW for example is 
to construct charts of annual 
reporting rates for species for the 
period since 1977. This is possible 
as many observers in NSW have 
been collecting data ever since the 
1977-1981 Atlas surveys using the 
methodology of that project. Andrew 
showed us examples of these 
charts. A key motivator for the 
ongoing collection of data since the 
end of the current project in 2001 is 
to allow for the development of such 
long term annual reporting rate data 
across the country. Such data can 
be used to produce annual ‘State of 
Australia’s Birds’ reports which can 
be used as an annual environmental 
monitoring benchmark as is done in 
the United Kingdom. 


Atlas data is available for use by 
many constituencies. Among the key 
users are students, researchers, 
consultants, government agencies, 
local bird groups, tourism groups and 
the like. Data is thus used for a wide 
range of purposes including long- 
term environmental monitoring, 
conservation planning, identifying 
important sites worthy of protection, 
assisting with threatened species 
listings etc. 


The new Atlas will be published in 
late August or early September this 
year. Each species will be illustrated 
with a main distribution map similar 
to that in the 1984 Atlas and with 
four seasonal maps. Also included 
will be a vignette of each species as 
in the previous Atlas. 


Andrew illustrated his talk throughout 
with charts, graphs and maps. The 
talk generated considerable 
discussion from those in attendance 
who showed their appreciation with a 
generous round of applause. 


p> 
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Bird Observations for July 2003 
... Compiled by John Bottomley 


Lots of interesting observations were reported this month. The most unusual sighting was of a Light-mantled Sooty 
Albatross on the fifth of June by Tom and Pauline Fletcher. This bird was soaring into a gale close inshore off 13th 
Beach at Barwon Heads. There are occasional sightings of this species off Victorian waters but it is a rare occurrence 
indeed for our region. Another of our less often reported Albatrosses, the Yellow-nosed, was reported from the Rip by 
Marilyn Hewish. White morph Grey Goshawks have been reported from several locations around the region. These 
beautiful birds are seen most often in Autumn and Winter. We have been lucky this year as numbers seem to be up 
somewhat over recent years. There were many reports of honeyeaters and robins from throughout the region 
including several reports of Crescent Honeyeaters which are one of our less easy to see species. A coloured Rose 
Robin seen in Eastern Park is a rare treat. Flame Robins continue to be reported in significant numbers from across 
the entire Geelong region. There is no room to list all these reports | am afraid. Several species were present in very 
large numbers as they form flocks for winter. Over 5000 Silver Gulls were present at Limeburners Lagoon in late June 
for example. Although it is definitely winter there are two breeding records! Both these are for White-faced Chats in the 
You Yangs. Enjoy your winter birding and keep the observations coming in. 


Observers were: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Atwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; 
DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JCo, Joan 
Cohen; LSt, Laura Stenzler; MAC, Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PF, Pauline 
Fletcher; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI Tom Fletcher; TS, Tim Solly; VC, Vernon Cohen. 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Musk Duck 63 19/06/03 - Lake Modewarre. 56 in northeast corner. RMc 
Cape Barren Goose 2 26/06/03 Lara, Forrest Road near You Yangs. BAt 
Also two on 6/07/03. 
Australian Shoveler 1 25/06/03 Ocean Grove, Barwon Estuary. Unusual in this location. GT 
350 12/07/03 Hospital Lake east of Baenchs Lane. Also more at JB, JCa, 
eastern end of lake. PC 
Pink-eared Duck 2+ 3/06/03 Newtown. Heard flying over at 2040 on a moonless night.CMo 
300+ 1/07/03 Hospital Lake. Unusual in this location BL 
Fluttering Shearwater 2000+/- 1/07/03 Point Cook about 800 metres offshore. BL 
Yellow-nosed Albatross 2 13/07/03 Point Lonsdale Lighthouse. On turbulent waters in the MHe 
Rip. 
Light-mantled Sooty 1 5/06/03 Banton Heads, 13th Beach. Soaring into a gale. Close toTFl, PF 
Albatross shore and easy to identify. 
Austalasian Gannet 200+/- 5/07/03 See Lighthouse. Streaming out through the CMo 
White-bellied Sea-eagle 1 13/07/03 Edwards Point - Duck Island. JB, JCa 
A one-year old bird flying above Duck Island. 
Grey Goshawk 1 24/05/03 Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. TFI 
A male bird. White morph. 
1 30/05/03 Wallington. A male bird. White morph. TFI 
1 24/06/03 Lake Lome. White morph. Flew in from southwest. RMc 
1 24/06/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. RMc 
1 28/06/03 Newtown. A white morph. CMo 
Ruddy Turnstone 15 13/07/03 Edwards Point. JCa, JB 
Red-necked Stint 1500+ 11/05/03 Lake Victoria. BH 
245 11/05/03 Freshwater Lake. BH 
Black-winged Stilt 100+ 22/06/03 Lara at the salt pans. JCo, VC 
Banded Stilt 250 11/05/03 Lake Victoria. BH 
Red-necked Avocet 40+ 22/06/03 Lara at the salt pans.. JCo, VC 
Red-capped Pover 80 11/05/03 Lake Victoria. BH 
Hooded Plover 10 11/05/03 Lake Victoria. Includes two immatures. BH 
3 7/07/03 Point Roadknight. Also two on 25/05/03. AW 
8 12/07/03 Black Rock, 13th Beach. One juvenile. GMc 
Silver Gull 5000—6000 26/06/03 Limebumers Lagoon. A vast sheet of birds on water MHe 


and lee shore. 
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Species (cont.) Number Date Comments Observer 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 3 17/06/03 Anglesea. TFI 
24+ 28/06/03 Highton near Clairvaux College. BAt 
16 2/07/03 Geelong over the gaol. TFI 
Galah 60+ 5/06/03 Newtown. CMo 
400 19/06/03 Connewarre, Bluestone School Road on power lines. Also GT, BAt 
400+ on 24/06/03, 100+ on 2/07/03 and 50+ on 3/07/03. 
Crimson Rosella 50+ 20/06/03 Bellbrae. 30+ on 30/06/3. Eating Fat Hen Seed. BAt 
36 24/06/03 Mt Duneed. 30+ on 28/06/03. In roadside trees. BAt 
Eastern Rosella 35 29/06/03 Gnarwarre. Feeding on the ground. BAt 
34 13/07/03 Roxby Park. Feeding on the ground. BAt 
Swift Parrot 4 9/06/03 Ocean Grove, Woodlands Estate. One on 26/06/03. TFI, PF 
Majority of 100+ flock left on 13/05/03. 
2 12/07/03. Newcomb at the Secondary College. Late in season to still BL 
be present. 
Red-rumped Parrot 50+/- 20/06/03 Bellbrae. In paddock with Crimson Rosellas. BAt 
41 1/07/03 Freshwater Creek. On roadside power line. BAt 
Orange-bellied Parrot 4 21/06/03 Lake Connewarre on islands in the delta. RMc, LSt, 
TS 
Crescent Honeyeater A few. 25/06/03 Anglesea, Eumerella reserve. Also present at Bald Hills. RMc 
Several. 26/05/03 Brisbane Ranges, Kangaroo Track. BH 
4 2/07/03 Long Forest. Present since 6/05/03 in flowering Yellow MHe, DHe 
Gums. 
1 2/07/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. BL 
White-fronted Chat 4 3/07/03 You Yangs near Hovells Creek. Two pairs with nests in RMc 
blanket weed. One with 3 eggs the other with 2 eggs. 
Several. 12/07/03 Hospital Lake. JB, JCa 
Flame Robin 36 3/07/03 You Yangs. Near Wooloomanata and in paddocks adjacent RMc 
to the eastern boundary. 22 coloured birds. 
2 6/07/03 Modewarre. Coloured birds. BAt 
9 13/07/03 Gnarwarre. 3 coloured birds. BAt 
Rose Robin 1 20/06/03 Eastern Park. A male bird. MHe, DHe, 
LSt 
Olive Whistler t 3/06/03 Angahook, Distillery Creek, Moggs Creek Track. A male. BH 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 1 14/05/03 Bannockburn, Stevens Bush. BH 
White-winged Chough 120 24/06/03 You Yangs. Feeding in Western Paddock. Split into smaller BH 
groups after an hour. 
Satin Bowerbird 1 22/06/03 Bellbrae. A juvenile. AW 
Zebra Finch 90 24/05/03 You Yangs, Drysdales Road. CMo, MAC 
Diamond Firetail 18 3/07/03 You Yangs. 16 in a flock near Hovells Creek. RMc 
European Greenfinch 50+ 23/06/03 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. BAt 
European Goldfinch 500+ 11/05/03 Freshwater Lake. BH 
30+ 29/06/03 Gnarwarre. BAt 
Silvereye 50+ 17/06/03 Fyansford Common. = CMo 
Common Myna 22 7/07/03 Highton. Perched in a fruit tree. BAt 


Review—Plants and 
Animals of the Box- 
Ironbark Area of 


Central Victoria 
..Alison Watson 


This CD-Rom is now available in 
our library and an excellent resource 
for the Central Victorian area. It is an 
interactive database with maps, 
descriptive text and photos. There 
are 47 000 records of over 1500 
plant species and 33 600 records of 
399 species of mammals, birds, 
reptiles and frogs. You can search 


an area and print out a list of species 
or search for a species and then 
check distribution or an enlarged 
photo. The photos are excellent, 
often more than one, and the 
information on species clear and 
concise. The photos of the bats are 
amazing, and the reptiles fabulous. 
There are 8 photos of the Eastern 
Brown Snake and also the Tiger 


Snake. 


particular area of the Box Ironbark 
region. | found it didn’t have some of 
the plants for the Terrick Terrick 
National Park which is actually 
further north than the area 
prescribed for the CD-Rom, but | did 
discover all sorts of interesting 
information such as Deans Wattle 
Acacia deanei ssp. paucijuga, a rare 
plant in Victoria is food for the 
caterpillar of the Double-spotted 
Lineblue. 


The maps include Local 


Goverment areas, roads and 
towns, parks and public land, 
topography, rainfall, landsat images 


| recommend this CD-Rom as an 
enjoyable way of finding information 
on a variety of flora and fauna. 


and number of records per grid. 


The CD can be of general interest as 


<> 


well as being a reference for a 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

Š Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


5 Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
k Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 


Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 
“ & Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
a Position vacant 


OQ 6 -@€ 8 & 6 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 


Coming Events 


AUGUST 2003 f SEPTEMBER 2003 

5 General Meeting: Members Night — Workshop 2 General Meeting: 

12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting lan Smales — ‘Freshwater Turtles’ 

17 Excursion: Drysdale Basin & Lake Lorne, BBQ at Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve ~ Bird Group: Lorraine Phelan — ‘Buller, 
Leaders: Dave King & Graeme Tribe Baillon, Bourke, et al — a Who's Who of 
Bird Group: Margaret Cameron — ‘Birding bird names’ 
in Sri Lanka’ Mid-week Bird Excursion: Eynesbury 
Mid-week Bird Excursion: ‘Ingleby’ near Winchelsea Leader: Peter Bright 
Leader: Kay Campbell Excursion: Brisbane Ranges. 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting Leader: John Bottomley & Nola Haines 
Boneseed pull — You Yangs Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 25 Auqust, 2003. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 
MUP, Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1996) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatwood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this 
magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 


acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
Printed by Ken Jenkin 
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Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
Use the driveway between the big hall and the playing field. 


MAILING ROSTER 


AUGUST Claire Greenwell 


SEPTEMBER Polly Cutcliffe 


SYL 


